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A 

LETTER 

TO  THE 

REV.  THOMAS  RENNELL, 


SIR, 

THE  object  of  the  following 
letter  may  perhaps  at  first  sight  appear  of 
an  invidious  nature.  It  professes  to  point 
out  errors,  and  only  errors,  in  a  work,  which 
contains  much  that  is  valuable  and  in¬ 
teresting.  But  this  is  not  all ;  its  author 
professes  the  sincerest  friendliness  to  those 
principles  which  you  vindicate:  nay,  he 
ventures  to  assert,  that  it  is  only  his  strong 
attachment  to  those  principles,  which  has 
prompted  him  to  undertake  the  invidious 
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task  of  pointing  out  errors  in  the  arguments 
by  which  you  support  them. 

In  ordinary  cases,  and  where  given  prin¬ 
ciples  are  to  be  defended  before  a  fair 
tribunal,  a  friend  to  them  would  leave  to 
their  adversaries  the  invidious  task  of  de¬ 
tecting  blemishes  in  the  views  of  those  who 
support  them.  But  where  the  subject  is 
transcendantiy  important,  there  seems  to 
be  some  reason  for  deviating  from  this  line. 
Here  it  is  expedient,  that  the  cause  should 
be  not  only  victorious,  but  also  unprofaned 
in  the  combat ;  accordingly,  it  becomes  de¬ 
sirable  to  prevent  the  natural  artifices  of 
enemies,  who  may  turn  the  mistakes  of  its 
defenders  into  proof  of  demerit  in  the  cause. 
Indeed,  in  this  latter  point,  I  need  not  sug¬ 
gest  to  you  that  your  opponents  are  likely 
to  involve  in  a  common  aspersion  both 
sound  and  unsound  arguments,  where  these 
run  into  each  other,  or  exist  in  close  con¬ 
nexion. 

It  is  one  principal  tendency  of  the  con¬ 
troversial  part  of  your  work  to  vindicate 
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the  distinct  existence  of  mind  and  matter. 
I  sate  down  to  the  perusal  of  your  work 
convinced  of  this  distinct  existence  :  I  rose, 
certainly  with  this  same  conviction  un¬ 
altered,  but  with  a  disagreeable  impression, 
that  many  of  your  arguments  either  fail  to 
establish  this  point,  or  attempt,  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  to  establish  something  more.  I  there¬ 
fore  considered  some  of  your  views  as  likely, 
on  the  principles  above  stated,  to  prejudice 
the  belief  which  they  are  intended  to  sup¬ 
port.  Now,  sir,  it  is  my  intention  in  the 
following  pages,  as  far  as  is  in  my  power,  and 
as  having  a  common  object  with  yourself, 
to  anticipate  the  adversaries  of  your  re¬ 
ligious  principles  in  pointing  out  the  errors 
of  your  physiological  reasoning,  and  to  sug¬ 
gest  that,  these  errors  granted,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  themselves  remain  unshaken. 

I  believe,  that  in  this  ungrateful  labour 
I  am  actuated  by  sincere  affection  for  that 
sacred  cause  which  you  support:  at  all 
events,  I  am  convinced,  that  you  are  a  sin¬ 
cere  and  meritorious  labourer  in  its  behalf; 
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and  that  accordingly  you  would  rather  see 
the  props,  which  you  have  applied  to  the 
holy  edifice,  removed  by  the  cautious  hand 
of  a  friend  than  torn  away  with  violence 
by  an  adversary,  who  might  lead  the  by¬ 
standers  to  suppose,  that  he  has  shaken  the 
holy  walls,  though  he  has  only  disfigured 
them  by  roughly  pulling  down  unnecessary 
buttresses. 

Before  I  attempt  to  point  out  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  those  errors  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  I  must  request  you  to  consider, 
whether  you  have  given  its  full  force  and 
extension  to  the  most  powerful  though  the 
least  original  argument,  which  you  have 
adduced  in  favor  of  the  distinct  existence 
of  mind  and  matter.  This  #  argument  is 
not,  like  your  others,  physiological,  but  is 
purely  metaphysical:  it  proceeds  through 
an  investigation  of  certain  admitted  pro¬ 
perties  of  matter,  such  as  extension,  hard¬ 
ness,  divisibility,  to  a  conclusion  which  I 
shall  express  in  your  own  words — “  that, 

*  Vide  Remarks  on  Scepticism,  p.  86  to  90. 


“  without  a  contradiction  in  terms,  matter 
“  cannot  be  pronounced  capable  of  thought.” 
Now,  sir,  there  is  a  question  which  imme¬ 
diately  occurs,  in  connexion  with  this  ar¬ 
gument  as  stated  by  you,  and  seemingly 
destructive  of  its  force. 

Consciousness,  reflection,  imagination,  are 
indeed  essentially  distinct  from  extension, 
from  solidity,  or  figure :  but  may  there  not 
be  conceived  some  more  subtle  and  etherial 
forms  of  matter,  such  as  those  to  which  the 
electrical  or  galvanical  phenomena  belong, 
with  which  the  properties  attributed  by  the 
immaterialist  to  mind  may  not  be  incom¬ 
patible  ? 

I  regret,  sir,  that  you  have  not  so  brought 
forward  the  principle,  from  which  your  ar¬ 
gument  derives  its  force,  as  to  have  pre¬ 
vented  a  sophistical  objection  such  as  this 
one.  We  are  told  by  you,  that  consciousness 
and  reflection  are  incompatible  with  exten¬ 
sion  and  divisibility ;  but  we  want  a  general 
principle,  that  may  forbid  us  still  to  retain  for 
the  former  properties  the  name  of  matter. 
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in  obedience  to  the  erring  dictates  of  sense, 
which  shew  us  these  properties  in  close 
connexion  with  matter,  but  give  us  no  in¬ 
formation  respecting  mind,  thus  tempting 
us  to  lean  on  any  sophistry,  that  may  au¬ 
thorise  us  to  attribute  to  matter  intellectual 

/ 

phenomena. 

This  principle,  sir,  I  find  nowhere  better 
laid  down  than  it  is  by  an  author,  whom 
indeed  Mr.  D.  Stewart  has  honoured  with 
high  praise  on  this  very  account.  I  shall 
transcribe  the  train  of  reasoning  in  the 
words  of  this  author. 

“  Puisque  F  existence  des  corps  n’est  pour 
“  nous  que  la  permanence  d’etres  dont  les 
“  proprietes  repondent  a  un  certain  ordre 
“  de  nos  sensations,  il  en  resulte,  qu’elle  n’a 
“  riende  plus  certain,  que  celle  d’autresetres, 
“  qui  se  manifestent  egalement  par  leurs 
“  effets  sur  nous ;  et  puisque  nos  ob- 
“  servations  sur  nos  propres  facultes,  con- 
firmees  par  celles,  que  nous  faisons  sur 
“  les  etres  pensants,  qui  animent  aussi  des 
4i  corps,  ne  nous  montrent  aucune  analogie 
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“  entre  Fetre  qui  sent  on  qui  pense,  et  F£tre 
“  qui  nous  offre  le  phenomene  de  Fetendue 
“  oil  de  Fimpenetrabilite,  il  n’y  a  aucune 
66  raison  de  croire  ces  etres  de  la  meme  na- 
“  ture.  Ainsi  la  spiritualite  de  Fame  n’est 
“  pas  une  opinion  qui  ait  besoin  de  preuves, 
“  mais  le  resultat  simple  et  naturel  d’une 
“  analyse  exacte  de  nos  idees  et  de  nos  fa- 
^  cultes.” — Vie  de  M.  Turgot ,  par  M.  Con - 
dorcet . 

Here,  sir,  we  are  furnished  with  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  bids  us  attribute  phenomena, 
that  have  nothing  in  common,  to  causes 
essentially  distinct.  Thus,  (to  apply  this 
principle  to  the  present  subject,)  if  indeed 
the  electrical  and  galvanic  phenomena  shall 
appear  essentially  distinct  from  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  matter,  commonly  so  called,  as 
characterised  by  extension,  figure,  & c.  this 
discovery  may  perhaps  authorise  us  to  set 
up  a  third  class  of  substances  distinct  both 
from  matter,  properly  so  called,  and  also 
from  mind,  but  never  can  warrant  us  to 
throw  down  the  fence,  previously  set  up 
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between  mind  and  matter  as  founded  on  an 
essential  distinctness  of  their  properties. 

Before  I  quit  this  part  of  the  subject,  I 
shall  add  one  remark  on  the  claim  made  by 
your  opponents  to  more  philosophical  rea¬ 
soning  than  that,  by  which  the  cause  of 
immaterialism  is  supported.  It  is  unphilo- 
sophical,  they  urge,  to  assume  the  existence 
of  spirit,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  when 
we  have  matter  always  at  hand,  of  which 
we  know  a  great  deal ,  and  which  is  evi¬ 
dently  in  close  connexion  with  those  phe¬ 
nomena,  which  we  are  pleased  to  impute 
to  spirit.  But,  first,  it  is  false  that  we  know 
more  about  matter  than  we  know  about 
spirit ;  consciousness  tells  us  as  much  about 
the  one  as  perception  does  about  the  other : 
secondly,  it  is  obvious  that  we  know  nothing, 
except  as  certain  properties  are  the  subjects 
either  of  our  consciousness  or  of  our  ex¬ 
ternal  senses;  and  that  the  properties  of  that , 
which  you  and  I  happen  to  call  matter,  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  totally  distinct  from  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  that,  which  we  call  mind.  We 
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should  therefore,  indeed,  be  guilty  of  "a 
heinous  fault  in  reasoning,  should  we  at¬ 
tribute  to  all  these  properties  a  name  in¬ 
dicating  a  common  essence,  whether  that 
were  mind  or  matter. 

I  am  inclined  to  dwell  the  more  upon  the 
above  jnetaphysical  argument,  because  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  very  close  con¬ 
nexion  and  mutual  dependency  of  mind  and 
matter  established  for  this  present  stage  of 
our  existence,  throws  great  difficulties  in 
our  way,  when  we  would  establish  or  con¬ 
trovert  the  essential  distinctness  of  these 
principles,  by  the  aid  of  physiology. 

In  illustrating  this  proposition,  I  enter 
upon  those  trains  of  reasoning  in  your 
work,  which  I  venture  to  consider  erroneous. 
Hitherto  I  have  been  suggesting  a  more  ef¬ 
fectual  application  of  a  sound  argument  to 
the  establishing  a  distinctness  of  mind  and 
matter.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  repeat, 
that  those  of  your  arguments,  which  I  con¬ 
sider  unsound,  leave  this  impression  on  my 
mind,  either  as  attempting  to  prove  the 
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distinctness  of  that  which  is  material,  from 
that  which  is  immaterial,  erroneously  or 
from  false  date,  or  as  tending,  with  equal 
unsuccess,  to  disprove  or  understate  the 
closeness  of  connexion  established  for  the 
present  between  these  principles,  and  ob¬ 
viously  consistent  with  their  essential  di¬ 
stinctness. 

That  argument  which  I  should  select 
from  your  work  as  peculiarly  illustrating 
the  difficulty  of  proving  from  physiology 
the  distinct  existence  of  mind,  is  the  one 
in  which  you  ingeniously  endeavour  to  ex¬ 
hibit  thought  as  originating  and  exciting 
an  affection  of  the  brain  *.  You  adduce 
the  instance  of  distressing  information  sud¬ 
denly  received  by  letter,  and  occasioning,  to 
all  appearance,  a  severe  affection  of  the 
nervous  system.  Here  thought,  at  first,  ap¬ 
pears  distinct  from,  and  controlling,  matter. 
Analogy,  however,  forces  us  from  this  ground* 
and  obliges  us  to  confess,  that  probably  there 
was  an  affection  of  the  brain,  coexisting 

*  Vide  Remarks  on  Scepticism,  p.  94.  # 
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with  the  first  mental  impression ;  and  that 
the  subsequent  alarming  symptoms  were 
not  occasioned  by  mind,  but  were  the  na¬ 
tural  sequel  to  the  affection  of  brain,  which 
had  taken  place  simultaneously  with  the 
affection  of  mind. 

In  the  argument  to  which,  sir,  I  shall 
next  advert,  you  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out  the  distinctness  of  that  which  is  ma¬ 
terial  from  that  which  is  immaterial ;  and, 
in  this  instance,  your  failure  appears  to  me 
much  more  complete,  than  the  one  last 
alluded  to :  nor  is  it  alleviated  by  being 

equally  imputable  to  the  difficulty  of  the 

\ 

subject. 

After  a  paragraph  containing  some  very 
just  remarks  on  the  undue  force  given  to 
the  term  organization  in  physiological  dis¬ 
quisition,  you  proceed  to  animadvert  on  the 
confounding  organization  with  life,  or  the 
considering  life  a  property  of  organized 
matter.  I  do  not  object  to  your  conclusion 
on  this  point ;  nor  is  your  reasoning  ex¬ 
ceptionable  merely  because  an  opposite  view 
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of  the  question  may  be  given,  consistent 
with  materialism.  It  is,  I  apprehend,  ab¬ 
solutely  illogical :  your  conclusion  does  not 
follow  from  your  premises. 

I  beg  leave  to  transcribe  the  passage 
which  contains  this  argument #. 

44  As  it  (the  system  of  organized  parts) 
44  continues  to  exist  after  life  is  gone,  so  it 
44  began  to  exist,  before  life  was  imparted, 
44  Without  entering  very  deeply  into  the 
44  system  of  conception,  it  is  well  known 
44  that  the  organs  are  gradually  forming,  and 
44  arrive  at  a  considerable  degree  of  per- 
44  fection,  before  they  are  endowed  with  any 
44  other  than  a  borrowed  life.  Before  a 
44  certain  stage  of  its  existence,  the  death 
44  of  the  parent  will  inevitably  cause  that  of 
44  its  offspring,  evidently  shewing,  that  its 
44  life,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  was  not  its 
44  own.  This  is  not  only  true  in  the  animal, 
44  but  also  in  the  vegetable  creation.  The 
44  seeds  of  a  plant,  which  have  been  deprived 
44  of  life,  before  they  have  arrived  at  a  certain 


*  Vide  Remarks,  p.  82. 
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“  degree  of  maturity,  will  have  no  principle 
“  of  vitality  in  them.  Though  we  cannot 
“  fix  on  the  precise  moment,  in  which  the 
“  offspring  is  endowed  with  an  independent 
“  existence,  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to 
“  know,  that  there  is  a  time  when  it  exists 
“  only  as  a  part  of  the  parent.  Thus  then 
66  the  organization  of  a  body  commences  be- 
“  fore  its  own  independent  life ,  as  it  con - 
“  tinues  after  its  death .  Life,  therefore , 
“  though  it  may  depend  upon  a  certain  per- 
u  fection  in  organization  for  its  continuance , 
“  is  nevertheless  as  totally  distinct  in  its 
“  nature ,  as  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  is  from 
“  the  instrument  from  which  it  is  produced” 
The  lines  printed  in  italics  are,  as  it  were, 
an  abstract  of  the  above  argument.  Your 
reasoning,  as  it  appears  to  me,  proves  no 
more,  than  that  organized  matter  may  exist 
distinct  from  life — that  form  of  it,  namely, 

which  had  been  in  existence  before  life  had 

■■ 

begun,  and  that  which  is  in  existence  after 
death.  But,  sir,  I  need  not  tell  you,  that 
you  cannot  justly  extend  this  fact,  so  as  to 
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make  it  authorise  the  position,  that  life  can 
.exist  distinct  from  matter.  You  have  proved 
that  some  organization  is  distinct  from  life ; 
you  are  not  therefore  at  liberty  to  assert, 
that  all  organization  is  similarly  distinct 
from  the  vital  principle.  Of  course,  organ¬ 
ized  matter  does  not  in  all  its  forms  imply 
the  presence  of  life :  but  is  it  admissible, 
that  you  should  argue  from  what  you  see  of 
organization  in  the  fetus  and  in  the  corpse, 
to  the  relation  in  which  it  may  stand  to 
life,  wdiile  it  is  enjoying  its  more  perfect 
state  ? 

Let  me  repeat,  sir,  that  your  proving 
Organization  to  be  in  some  instances  se¬ 
parable  from  life,  does  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  affect  the  proposition,  which  you 
imagine  yourself  to  have  thus  disproved, 
that  life  is  not  distinct  from  organized 
matter. 

But,  sir,  there  is  an  assumption  involved 
in  the  premises  of  this  argument,  which 
startled  me,  before  I  had  found  out  how 
ineffective  they  were,  how  little  influence 
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they  possessed  over  your  conclusion.  Per¬ 
mit  me  to  trouble  you  with  some  remarks 
on  this  point. 

In  order  to  represent  organized  matter 
as  differing  at  two  different  periods  of  the 
foetal  state,  in  regard  to  the  presence  of  life, 
you  have  thought  proper  to  view  it  as  en¬ 
joying  at  one  period  imparted,  at  another 
independent  life.  While  criticising  your 
logic,  I  hence  dropped  these  terms,  but  ad¬ 
mitted,  in  its  fullest  extent,  the  distinction 
which  they  suggest.  Meanwhile,  sir,  it 
appears  to  me,  that  you  have  no  right  to 
assume  this  distinction  in  regard  to  your 
present  argument,  or  to  view  organization, 
while  it  is  enjoying  the  imparted  life,  as 
less  intimately  possessed  of  life,  than  the 
same  organization  when  it  shall  have  at¬ 
tained,  what  you  term,  independent  life. 
The  meaning  in  which  you  use  the  term 
life  in  this  discussion  is,  I  imagine,  as  it 
stands  opposed  to  death  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  this  latter  term in  this 
sense  it  scarcely  can  admit  of  degrees. 
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From  arguments  in  which  you  fail  to 
establish  a  distinction  between  life  and 
organization,  I  proceed  to  others,  equally 
unsuccessful,  on  a  more  extended  scale. 
In  these,  sir,  you  set  out  with  failing  to 
demonstrate  a  distinctness  of  mind  and 
body,  which  really  exists ,  and  end  in  failing 
to  point  out  a  certain  independency,  which 
you  attribute  to  these  principles,  but  which, 
in  this  life,  has  no  existence. 

I  shall  consider  in  these  points  of  view 
your  account  of  the  phenomena  of  sleep 
44  Let  us  take  a  healthy  man,”  you  ob¬ 
serve,  44  in  a  profound  sleep.  He  lies  with- 
44  out  sense  or  feeling ;  yet  no  part  of  his 
44  frame  is  diseased,  nor  is  a  single  power 
44  of  his  life  of  vegetation  suspended.  All 
44  within  his  body  is  as  active  as  ever.  The 
44  blood  circulates  as  regularly,  and  almost  as 
44  rapidly ,  in  the  sleeping  as  in  the  waking 
44  subject.  Digestion,  secretion,  nutrition, 
44  and  all  the  functions  of  the  life  of  vegeta- 
44  tion  proceed,  and  yet  the  understanding 

#  Vide  Remarks,  &c.  p.  92. 
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“  is  absent.  Sleep,  therefore,  is  an  affection 
44  of  the  mind  rather  than  of  the  body,  and 
44  the  refreshment  which  the  latter  receives 
64  from  it  is  from  the  suspension  of  its  active 
44  and  agitating  principle.  Now,  if  thought 
44  was  identified  with  the  brain,  when  the 
44  former  was  suspended,  the  latter  would 
44  undergo  a  proportionate  change.  Memory, 
44  imagination,  perception,  and  all  the  stu- 
44  pendous  powers  of  the  human  intellect, 
44  are  absent ;  and  yet  the  brain  is  precisely 
44  the  same ;  the  same  in  every  particle  of 
44  matter,  the  same  in  every  animal  function. 
44  Of  not  a  single  organ  is  the  action  sus- 
44  pended.  When  again  the  man  awakens, 
44  and  his  senses  return,  no  change  is  pro- 
44  duced  by  the  recovery.  The  brain,  the 
44  organs  of  sense,  and  all  the  material  parts 
44  of  the  frame,  continue  precisely  in  the 
44  same  condition/’ 

Now,  pray,  sir,  on  what  physiological  au¬ 
thorities,  or  from  what  observations  do  you 
venture  to  assert,  that  the  brain  undergoes 
no  change  in  sleep  corresponding  to  the 
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changed  state  of  the  mental  properties ; 
that  it  continues  “  precisely  the  same  in 
“  every  particle  of  matter,  the  same  in  every 
“  animal  function,”  that  66  on  waking  no 
“  bodily  change  accompanies  the  recovery 
“  of  intellect  ?” 

Your  view  of  this  subject  is,  I  apprehend, 
in  a  high  degree  an  improbable  one.  The 
intimate  connexion  of  mind  and  matter  is 
in  this  life  undoubted ;  it  is  confessed  by 
yourself.  It  is  equally  obvious,  that  the 
brain  is,  of  our  material  parts,  the  one  most 
closely  connected  with  the  phenomena  of 
mind.  Is  it  then  probable,  that  so  great  a 
change  should  take  place  in  regard  to  the 
intellect,  as  that  which  we  witness  in  sleep, 
without  some  corresponding  change  in  the 
state  of  the  brain  ?  It  is  certainly  but  too 
true,  that  the  changes  of  the  nervous  system 
elude  observation,  which  may  easily  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  hypothetical  accounts  given 
of  them  by  pathologists ;  but  no  one  has 
ever  made  this  difficulty  in  detecting  such 
changes  a  reason  for  doubting  their  existence. 
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Your  assertion  of  a  want  of  correspond¬ 
ency  between  the  states  of  the  brain  and  of 
the  mind  in  sleep  is  intrinsically  impro¬ 
bable.  It  is  supported  by  no  authority, 
by  no  physiological  reasoning.  Your  only 
physiological  remark  points  out  the  dimi¬ 
nished  quickness  of  the  pulse  in  sleep,  and 
so  far  makes  an  admission  contravening  your 
own  argument.  You  have  merely  asserted 
the  unaltered  state  of  the  brain  and  other 
organs  during  sleep,  and  re-asserted  this 
fact  in  relation  to  the  several  points  in 
which  an  alteration  of  the  brain  and  general 
system  might  have  been  expected.  Thus 
improbable  and  thus  unsupported — I  must 
consider  your  speculation  an  embryo,  to 
which  you  perhaps  might  have  given  shape, 
but  which,  at  present,  it  would  be  super¬ 
fluous  to  treat,  as  if  it  were  a  formed  and 
complete  process  of  reasoning. 

I  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  Mr. 
D.  Stewart  (by  no  means  a  materialist) 
speaks  of  the  changes  operated  by  sleep  on 
those  parts  of  the  body,  with  which  our 

c  2 
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mental  functions  are  immediately  connected, 
(changes  of  which  you  will  not  allow  the 
existence)  as  one  of  three  questions,  that 
may  be  proposed  relative  to  the  phenomena 
of  dreams.  At  the  same  time  he  remarks 

J  ■■  -  ■  ----- 

the  fact,  which  has,  I  apprehend,  misled 
you  into  a  persuasion  that  no  such  changes 
take  place,  that  this  subject  is  probably 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  fa¬ 
culties 

Dreaming  f  may,  perhaps,  you  observe,  be 
adduced  as  an  exception  to  your  statement 
that  in  sleep  J  thought  is  suspended.  You 
proceed  in  the  following  terms  :  “  But  it  is 
“  first  to  be  remarked,  that  this  affection  is 
“  by  no  means  general :  there  are  thousands 

*  Vide  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  327. 

f  Vide  Remarks,  p.  92,  93. 

J  The  opinion  of  Locke  is  in  favor  of  an  absolute 
suspension  of  thought  during  sleep.  The  speculations 
of  Mr.  D.  Stewart  have,  however,  left  it  very  doubt¬ 
ful,  whether  we  have  any  right  to  assume  so  great  a 
change  in  our  mental  economy,  while  the  phenomena 
of  dreaming  are  repugnant  to  this  assumption,  and  while 
sleep  itself  can  be  well  explained  without  it. 
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44  who  never  dream  at  all ,  and  thousands 
44  who  dream  only  occasionally.  Dreaming, 
44  therefore,  even  if  it  were  allowed  as  an 
44  exception,  could  not  be  admitted  to  in- 
44  validate  the  rale ;  and  if  there  be  a  cir- 
44  cumstance  which  to  any  philosophic  mind 
44  will  clearly  intimate  the  independency  of 
44  thought  upon  matter,  it  is  the  pheno- 
44  menon  of  dreaming.  Perception,  that  fa- 
44  culty  of  the  soul  which  unites  it  with  the 
44  external  world,  is  then  suspended,  and 
44  the  avenues  of  sense  are  closed.  All  com- 
44  munication  with  outward  objects  being 
44  thus  removed,  the  soul  is  transported,  as 
44  it  were,  into  a  world  of  its  own  creation. 
44  There  appears  to  be  an  activity  in  the 
44  motions,  and  a  perfection  in  the  faculties 
44  of  the  mind,  when  disengaged  from  the 
44  body,  and  disencumbered  of  its  material 
44  organs.  The  slumber  of  its  external  per- 
44  ception  seems  to  be  but  the  awakening 
44  of  every  other  power ;  the  memory  is  far 
44  more  keen,  the  fancy  far  more  vivid  in 
44  the  dreaming  than  in  the  waking  man. 
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*4  Ideas  rise  in  rapid  succession,  and  are  va- 
44  ried  in  endless  combination ;  so  that  the 
44  judgment,  which,  next  to  the  perception, 
44  depends  most  upon  external  objects,  is 
44  unable  to  follow  the  imagination  in  all  its 
44  wild  and  unwearied  flights.” 

I  confess,  that  this  appears  to  me  a  very 
extraordinary  train  of  reasoning you  ad¬ 
duce  dreaming  as  an  exception  to  your 
statement,  that  the  powers  of  the  mind  are 
suspended  during  sleep  ;  but  you  endeavour, 
most  unjustifiably  I  think,  to  turn  this  ex¬ 
ception  into  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
independency  of  mind  upon  body. 

In  a  former  paragraph  you  had  made  the 
want  of  correspondence  between  the  states 
of  brain  and  of  mind  in  sleep  a  reason  for 
your  supposing  these  two  principles  44  not 
44  identified.”  The  case  is  now  altered ;  the 
want  of  correspondence  exists  no  longer, 
when  the  dream  has  commenced  :  if  the 
brain  is  44  as  active  as  ever,”  why  so  also  is 
the  mind,  according  to  your  own  admission : 
it  enjoys  indeed  44  a  peculiar  activity  of  mo- 
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tions  and  perfectness  of  faculties/'  Thus  the 
want  of  relation  between  biain  and  mind, 
on  which  you  had  grounded  your  assertion 
of  their  non-identity,  subsists  no  more ;  on 
the  contrary  their  states  correspond.  Yet 
you  are  resolved,  though  circumstances  are 
in  other  respects  the  same,  and  though  you 
substitute  no  new  ground  for  the  one  re¬ 
versed,  that  your  theory  of  dreams  shall 
bear  witness  to  the  non-identity  of  thought 
and  brain  as  your  theory  of  sleep  had 
proved  this  point  before  ; — nay  more,  that 
it  shall  “  intimate”  the  w  independency’ ’  of 
these  principles.  If  there  is  a  want  of  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  states  of  brain  and 
mind,  you  make  this  fact  a  reason  for  as¬ 
suming  their  non-identity ;  if  this  want  of 
correspondence  be  done  away,  other  circum¬ 
stances  continuing  the  same ,  you  go  farther, 
and  adduce  your  present  view  in  proof  of 
their  being  independent. 

The  case,  as  it  stands  between  your  pa¬ 
ragraph  on  sleep  and  your  paragraph  on 
dreaming,  exhibits  a  very  singular  use  of 
the  argument  “  exceptio  probat  regulamT 
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Surely,  sir,  if  the  mind  is  energizing  during 
dreams,  and  if  the  body  is  then  precisely 
and  in  every  respect  the  same  as  that  of  the 
waking  man,  you  might  allow  the  dreamer  to 
be  similarly  situated,  in  regard  to  closeness 
of  connexion  between  mind  and  brain,  with 
the  waking  man :  yet  is  the  dreamer,  in 
your  opinion,  more  obviously  disencumbered 
of  the  weight  of  his  brain,  and  more  evi¬ 
dently  released  from  connexion  with  matter, 
than  if  he  were  one  of  “  the  thousands5' 
who  merely  sleep  and  “  never  dream  at 
all.’9 

You  certainly  may  account  for  that  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  motions,  and  that  perfection 
in  the  faculties  of  the  dreaming  mind  of 
which  you  speak,  without  assuming,  that 
it  is  disengaged  from  the  body,  or  disen¬ 
cumbered  of  its  material  organs.  “  Per- 
“  ception,”  as  you  observe,  “  is  suspended 
“  during  dreams,  and  the  avenues  of  sense 
“  are  closed ;  all  communication  with  out- 
“  ward  objects  being  thus  removed,  the  soul 
“  is  transported,  as  it  were,  into  a  world  of 
“  its  own  creation.”  Now  I  may  appeal  to 
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experience  in  confirmation  of  the  fact,  both 
that  imagination  is  the  property  most  con- 
spicuous  during  dreams,  and  that  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  external  objects  gives  vividness 
and  reality  to  the  efforts  of  the  imagination, 
in  the  same  proportion,  as  they  are  impeded 
and  cut  short  by  the  interference  of  actual 
perceptions. 

For  the  reasons,  sir,  which  I  have  thus 
stated,  I  am  inclined  to  disagree  with  you 
on  your  concluding  position,  that  “  a  better 
u  notion  of  the  separate  and  independent  ex- 
66  istence  of  the  soul  cannot  be  formed,  than 
a  that  is,  which  we  derive  from  our  observa- 
“  tions  on  the  phenomena  of  dreaming 

With  the  same  inclination  not  only  to 
clear  away  the  supposition  of  64  identity” 
(to  use  your  term)  of  mind  with  matter,  but 
also  to  prove  the  independency  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  you  proceed  in  the  following  terms. 

“  Again,  when  the  mind  is  anxiously  en- 
“  gaged  in  any  train  of  thought,  whether  in 
44  company  or  alone,  it  frequently  neglects 

r 

*  Vide  Remarks,  p.  93. 
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44  the  impressions  made  upon  the  external 
44  organ.  When  a  man  is  deeply  immersed 
44  in  meditation,  or  eagerly  engaged  in  dis- 
44  cussion,  he  often  neither  hears  a  third 
44  person,  when  he  speaks,  nor  observes  what 
44  he  does,  nor  even  when  gently  touched 
44  does  he  feel  the  pressure  :  yet  there  is  no 
44  defect  either  in  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the 
44  nervous  system ;  the  brain  is  not  dis- 
44  ordered,  for  if  his  mind  were  not  so  fully 
44  occupied,  he  would  perceive  every  one  of 
44  those  impressions  which  he  now  neglects  : 
44  in  this  case,  therefore,  as  in  sleep,  the  in- 
44  dependence  of  mind  upon  the  external 
44  organ  is  clearly  shewn #.” 

Eut  mind  is  only  independent  of  these 
organs  at  that  period,  because  it  is  then  at¬ 
tending  intensely  to  subjects,  in  regard  to 
which  it  does  not  require  their  assistance ; 
because  consciousness  and  reflection  are  at 
work,  and  not  perception  :  the  brain  is,  how¬ 
ever,  perhaps  painfully,  connected  with  these 
operations  of  mind;  as  the  deep  fatigue, 

*  Vide  Remarks,  p.  93,  94. 
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the  headache,  the  increased  vascular  action, 
accompanying  or  ensuing  on  such  medita¬ 
tions,  may  often  point  out :  besides,  it  may 
be  observed,  that,  although  the  mind  does 
not  require  present  assistance  from  the  or¬ 
gans  of  perception,  while  abstract  medi¬ 
tation  is  proceeding,  the  original  stimulus 
to  such  meditation  was  probably  given, 
as  Locke  reasonably  argues,  by  the  bodily 
sensations. 

Thus  the  phenomena  described  in  the 
above  paragraph  only  point  out,  that  the 
mind  does  not  employ  the  organs  of  Sense, 
while  faculties  are  in  action,  of  which  these 
organs  are  not  the  instruments.  Coupled 
however  with  the  concluding  sentence  of 
the  paragraph  on  dreams  (of  which  the  one 
last  quoted  appears  a  sequel),  they  would 
seem  intended  to  illustrate  the  general  fact, 
that  the  soul  enjoys  in  this  state  of  being 
an  existence  independent  of  the  body  as 
well  as  distinct  from  matter. 

While  you  are  endeavouring  to  prove 
this  latter  point,  I  concur  with  you  most 
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heartily  in  your  conclusion,  though  often 
obliged  to  dissent  from  your  reasoning, 
either  as  inconclusive  or  as  proceeding  on 
erroneous  premises.  But  those  arguments 
or  parts  of  arguments  in  your  work  appear 
to  me  uniformly  fallacious,  which  you  use  to 
controvert  the  fact,  that  mind  is  in  this  stage 
of  our  being  constantly  dependent  on  the 
affections  of  matter  for  its  completeness  and 
soundness ,  as  indeed  matter  is  reciprocally 
and  equally  dependent  on  mind 

4 

#  I  have  stated  most  explicitly  this  proposition,  (which 
is  so  frequently  contravened  by  you ,  when  you  assert, 

3  :  ^  -  •  ■_ 

and  attempt  to  prove,  that  mind  is  independent  of  matter) 
but  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  the  quantity 
of  truisms,  which  must  be  waded  through  to  the  direct 
proof  of  this  well-known  fact.  I  cannot,  however,  forbear 
quoting  three  aphorisms  from  the  very  pious  and  sagacious 
Hoffman,  in  which  he  fully  recognises  its  truth. 

44  Magna  quoque  in  corpore  nostro  est  consensio  inter 
“  sy sterna  nervorum  et  fluidorum  progressum  et  circulum.” 

Aph.  xxxiii.  p.  29. 

4  4  Datur  adhuc  nobilior  et  sublimior  harmonia  atque 
66  consensio  inter  oeconomiam  motuum  vitalium  et  ani- 
64  malium,  ita  prorsus  ut  vitium  in  cirGulo  sanguinis  con- 
44  spicuum  protinus  animales  functiones  alteret,  sicut  rur- 
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I  believe,  sir,  I  am  actuated  by  no  cap¬ 
tious  spirit,  when  I  endeavour  to  point  out 
the  fallaciousness  of  these  latter  arguments. 
If  it  be  important  to  the  interests  of  re¬ 
ligion,  that  the  essential  distinctness  of  mind 
and  matter  should  be  kept  in  view,  so  also 
is  it  conducive  on  other  grounds  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  good,  that  the  reciprocal  dependency 
in  which  these  principles  are  intended  to 
subsist  in  the  present  state  of  our  existence, 
should  be  duly  appreciated.  The  physician 
is  indeed  liable  to  stumble  at  every  step,  if 
he  do  not  keep  this  reciprocal  dependency 
full  in  his  eye.  You  admit,  sir,  in  terms,  a 

44  sus  depravata  phantasia  imiversi  corporis  functiones 
44  vitiare  potest.’’ — Aph.  xxxiv.  p.  29. 

4<  Utut  tria  distincta  in  homine  sint  et  concurrant 
44  agentia,  ita  tamen  inter  se  connexa  sunt  et  con  spirant, 
44  ut  unum  alterius  ope  et  auxilio  in  Me  vita  egeat, 
44  unumque  in  alterum  agat  et  invicem  quoque  patiatur.” 
— Aph.  v.  p.  96,  vol.  i.  ed.  Genevas,  fol.  1748. 

Our  immaterial  part  is  considered  by  Hoffman,  as  a  two¬ 
fold  principle,  the  anima  sensitiva ,  and  the  anima  ra~ 
tionalis :  these  form  two  heads  of  the  above  three-fold 
division,— “body  constitutes  the  third. 
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closeness  of  connexion  as  subsisting  between 
these  principles,  but  you  underrate  or  con¬ 
travene  it  in  the  course  of  your  arguments. 

44  In  #  a  child  of  eight  years  old,”  you  ob¬ 
serve,  44  the  limbs,  and  all  other  parts  of 
44  the  body,  are  considerably  smaller  than  in 
44  a  man  arrived  at  maturity.  Hence,  they 
44  are  not  endowed  with  the  same  strength, 
44  nor  capable  of  the  same  action,  as  at  a 
44  more  advanced  period.  But  the  weight 
44  of  the  whole  brain  commonly  arrives  at 
“  its  maximum  at  the  age  of  three  years,  and 
44  all  parts  of  the  organ  acquire  their  full 
“  dimensions  at  the  seventh  year ;  after 
44  which,  no  alteration  takes  place  during 
44  the  whole  life.  Such  is  the  result  of  the 
44  investigations  of  Wenzel,  and  of  others, 
44  who  have  given  their  attention  to  the 
44  anatomy  of  that  organ.  Now,  if  the  un- 
44  derstanding  originated  in  the  brain,  why 
44  should  it  not  be  as  perfect  at  the  age  of 
44  seven  years,  as  it  is  at  the  age  of  twenty? 


#  Vide  Remarks,  p.  98. 
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u  The  organ  in  which  it  resides  is  equally 
“  perfect  at  both  ages.  We  can  account 
“  for  the  difference  of  bodily  strength,  at 
“  different  periods  of  life,  but  wre  cannot 
“  account  for  the  distinctions  in  mental 
“  power.’’ 

It  is  unnecessary,  that  I  should  say  any 
thing,  either  as  opposing  or  as  assenting  to 
the  above  physiological  positions  obtained 
from  Wenzel.  At  whatever  point  of  time 
we  may  determine  that  the  brain  attains  its 
maximum  in  dimensions  and  weight,  we  may 
still  be  compelled  to  admit,  that  the  faculties 
are  capable  of  increasing  in  power,  subse¬ 
quently  to  this  period.  I  believe,  and  I 
have  admitted,  that  the  understanding  does 
not  originate  in  the  brain,  that  mind  and 
matter  are  essentially  distinct.  I  dissent, 
however,  from  your  train  of  reasoning,  as 
not  affording  any  evidence  to  the  truth  of 
this  position.  I  deny  your  right  to  argue, 
that,  because  nervous  matter  does  not  in¬ 
crease  in  dimensions  and  weight  with  the 
increasing  energy  of  the  intellectual  powers. 
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it  is,  therefore ,  less  closely  connected  with 
these  powers,  than  you  would  otherwise 
consider  it.  This  is  to  argue,  unwarrant¬ 
ably  indeed,  from  wrliat  you  observe  in  the 
muscular  fibre,  to  what  you  are  pleased  to 
expect  in  the  matter  of  the  brain.  It  is 
probable,  that  there  are  affections  of  the 
brain,  corresponding  with  the  increasing 
vigor  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  as  well  as 
with  other  mental  phenomena.  The  ana¬ 
lytical  process  has  been  carried  sufficiently 
far,  to  satisfy  us  that  this  correspondency  of 
brain  and  mind  is  a  general  law  of  our  eco¬ 
nomy  :  and  we  are  bound,  in  just  reason¬ 
ing,  to  suppose,  that  this  law  continues 
binding,  even  where  it  is  unattested  by  the 
evidence  of  our  senses.  If  you  continue  to 
hesitate  on  this  point,  appeal  to  pathology. 
This  science  will  tell  you,  how  obscurely  the 
affection  of  the  brain  is  often  marked,  even 
under  the  ascertained  presence  of  severe 
disease  in  that  organ.  Facts  drawn  from 
this  source  will  incline  you  to  be  cautious, 
how  you  make  your  inability  to  define  an 
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affection  of  the  brain,  a  reason  for  doubting 
its  existence. 

I  am  bound,  sir,  in  justice  to  you,  to 
transcribe  the  remainder  of  the  paragraph, 
on  which  I  am  venturing  to  animadvert. 

“  It*  is  not  memory,”  you  observe,  “  nor 
“  education,  nor  discipline,  that  constitute 
“  the  distinction:  these,  though  they  have 
“  great  influence  in  improving  and  strength- 
“  ening  the  mind,  do  not  make  the  whole 
“  difference  between  the  powers  of  a  child 
“  and  of  a  man.  Every  one,  accustomed  to 
“  train  the  youthful  mind,  is  well  aware, 
“  that  there  are  certain  periods  when  the 
“  intellectual  powers,  the  comprehension, 
“  the  imagination,  the  judgment,  develop 
“  themselves  in  a  manner,  and  to  a  de- 
u  gree,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on 
“  any  external  principle.  In  the  progress 
“  from  childhood  to  maturity,  an  analogous 
“  change  is  often  visible  in  the  bodily  frame  ; 
“  the  muscles  acquire  solidity,  the  counte- 


*  Vide  Remarks,  p.  99 — 100. 
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«  nance  is  altered,  and,  in  a  few  months,  an 
“  awkward  boy  assumes  the  symmetry  and 
“  the  compactness  of  manhood.  Yet  in  this 
“  instance  it  is  not  the  nutriment  received 
Jtfi  into  the  body,  which  is  the  primary  cause 
“  of  so  sudden  an  alteration  ;  it  is  rather  to 

m  4^Ti  *  V  >'*  ..  ..  r  C  ¥ 

“  the  natural  powers  and  constitution  of 
“  the  frame  that  the  change  is  to  be  attri- 
“  buted.  So  with  respect  to  the  rapid 
“  growth  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  we 
“must  look  for  its  primary  cause,  not  in  any 
“  extraordinary  increase  in  intellectual  nu- 
“  triment,  but  in  the  natural  constitution 
“  of  the  mind.  Hence  it  is,  that,  with  the 

*  ®  '  *  ^  f  9  f  9  ,  9  jg=  3) 

“  same  external  advantages  of  education, 
“  and  with  the  same  readiness  in  imbibing 
“  knowledge,  two  different  minds  will  ex- 
“  perience  this  development  of  power  at 
“  two  different  periods  of  their  existence. 
“  Yet,  that  there  is  the  slightest  possible 
“  change  in  the  appearance,  the  consistency, 

^  x  ^ 5  „  jp  «•  *  jp 

“  or  any  other  quality  of  the  brain,  at  these, 
“  or  any  other  similar  periods,  no  physiolo- 
“  gist  will  venture  to  assert  ”  Neither,  I 
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beg  leave  to  observe,  will  he  venture  to 
assert  the  contrary  of  this  position.  44  We 
44  may  pursue  this  subject  farther  into  man- 
44  hood  itself.  If  the  brain  were  the  source 
44  of  intellect,  we  might  surely  expect  to  find 
44  every  distinction  in  the  scale  of  the  latter, 
44  marked  by  a  correspondent  difference  in 
44  the  former.  The  difference  between  an 
44  elephant  and  a  beetle  is  not  so  great,  as 
44  between  the  extremes  of  genius  and  stu- 
44  pidity ;  yet,  in  the  brains  which  severally 
44  produce  them,  not  the  slightest  distinc- 
64  tion  is  to  be  found.”  ^ 

WJJ 

If,  sir,  the  brain  were  the  source,  if  it  were 
(as  indeed  it  is,)  the  material  condition  of 
the  intellect,  we  might  perhaps  expect  that 
there  would  exist  a  corresponding  distine- 
tion  in  the  former,  marking  every  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  scale  of  the  latter.  But  we 

\,Jt.  *  ^  -----  —* *  •*  ‘  -  • '  J  J/  V-  3 

should  not,  therefore,  be  authorised  to  ex- 
pect,  that  all  such  distinctions  should  be 
cognizable  by  our  senses.  In  the  brains, 
however,  which  produce  the  extremes  of 
genius  and  stupidity,  not  the  slightest  di- 
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stinction,  you  say.  can  be  traced.  This  state- 

3w  Jb3j7’  ft  ay  ,  .  . 

ment,  sir,  contains  your  decisive  opinion. 

#  nio*  i  3 1 1'. 

Others  have  imagined  that  they  can  trace 

-oicrcfjB  YodJ  i  I  0  , 

corporeal  distinctions,  indicating  the  extent 

±  jf- 

of  original  tendency  and  capacity  in  man. 

I  shall  presently  make  a  few  remarks  on 

--3*1  V  ft1-  J 

your  arguments  against  Messrs.  Gall  and 

I  QJ  .  ° 

Spurzheim.  At  present,  I  have  only  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  the  speculations  of  these  gentle- 

r  © 

men,  though  encumbered  with  many  errors 


non 
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of  arrangement,  of  expression,  and  of  com- 
position,  tend  at  least  to  elucidate  the  con- 

iXOO  V  ;  •'  '  ~  ••  ;  ;•  v  , 

nexion  between  the  brain  and  the  principle 
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of  mind.  Some  men,  indeed,  start  Trom 

*TfOr  if  T  itAarj  I'  off  -■  Artij 

these  speculations,  as  if  there  were,  in  the 
threshold  of  the  subject,  a  mass  of  improba- 

bleness  and  of  impiety,  which  no  direct 

?>  ,  *  -  J  if 

evidence  could  surmount.  But  where  do 


they  ground  this  supposition  ?  It  had  been 
well  known,  before  ever  the  speculations  of 
these  gentlemen  had  become  public,  that 
there  exists  a  reciprocal  dependency  be- 
tween  the  states  of  the  brain,  and  of  the 
thinking  principle.  If  this  be  materialism. 


it  did  not  originate  with  them •  Again,  it 

had  been  known  before  their  time,  that  we 

.'ini(To  .  .  ■  ••  i  no/ ii 

are  born  with  various  tendencies,  moral, 

physical,  and  intellectual.  If  they  appro¬ 
priated  individual  tendencies  to  separate 
material  parts,  whatever  the  general  doc- 
trine  may  have  of  a  nature  apparently  re- 

»'  A  -1-  V;  !;j 

pugnant  to  free  agency,  this  is  not  to  be 
laid  at  their  door.  The  problem,  to  recon- 
cile  natural  tendencies  with  freedom  of  will, 
existed  before  their  time ;  and  as  their  as- 
signing  such  tendencies  to  organs,  did  by 

o  ;  o  °  -rsf  V 

1  ,  -I  -l  •  l  u  . 

no  means  render  them  more  obviously  con¬ 
nate,  or  less  obviously  subject  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  will,  than  they  had  been  before, 

" 

—so  Messrs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  cannot 
justly  be  accused  of  having  opposed  new 
difficulties  to  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

I  beg  leave,  sir,  to  premise  with  these  re¬ 
marks,  some  account  of  your  very  formidable 
attack  on  Messrs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  to 
which  I  now  proceed. 

#  system  of  these  gentlemen,”  you 


*  Remarks,  p.  100, 


say,  44  however  ingenious  or  amusing  in 

.  -  i  ■ 

44  theory  it  may  be,  is  annihilated  by  the 

**  commonest  references  to  fact.  Experience 

“  has  shewn  us  that  a  man  may  live  in  the 

44  full  enjoyment  of  his  intellectual  faculties, 

44  although  a  part  of  his  brain  is  destroyed 

44  by  disease.  Portions  of  the  brain,  various 

*4  in  situation  and  size,  have  been  found  to 

u  have  been  entirely  disorganized,  yet  no 

44  single  power  of  the  mind  was  impaired 

44  even  to  the  day  of  the  patient’s  death. 

44  It  would  be  difficult,”  you  say, 44  to  find  any 

4t  one  portion  of  the  brain  that  has  not  in 

_  . 

some  case  or  another  been  found  wanting 

•041  if ,  ,  *  f  . 

44  without  any  injury  to  the  mind.” 

i  *  IT  ^ 

We  are  told  by  Dr.  Paley,  in  answer  to 
Hume’s  sophistical  argument,  what  is  the 

o  J  #  i  c  ■  - 

meaning  of  the  terms  44  contrary  to  expe- 
rience.”  Let  us  consider,  in  relation  to  our 

present  subject,  what  is  the  proper  force  of 

<£\  2  ;■ 

such  terms  as  64  experience  has  shewn  us.” 
Now  experience  has  not  shewn  us  that 
u  a  man  may  live  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
44  his  intellectual  faculties,  although  a  part 
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“  of  his  brain  is  destroyed  by  disease,”— 
unless  we  should  have  taken  into  considera- 
tion,  and  have  informed  ourselves  of  the 
precise  nature  of  the  patient’s  mind,  in 
regard  to  all  its  properties  and  their  mutual 
relations,  such  as  they  have  been  anteriorly 
to  the  disease  or  injury,  and  such  as  they 
are,  now  that  it  has  taken  place.  I  may 
add,  that  if  we  would  establish  this  argu¬ 
ment  from  experience  against  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  we  are  bound  to  go  through  the 
same  analysis  in  regard  also  to  the  physical 
propensities  and  moral  tendencies  of  the 
individual ;  since  the  injury  may  have  taken 
place  in  that  part  of  the  brain,  which  the 
craniologists  have  appropriated  to  these 
propensities  and  tendencies.  Now  I  need 
scarcely  observe,  that  a  very  considerable 
change  may  be  conceived  in  some  one  of 
these  points,  and  yet  quite  enough  same- 

'  ^  *  1  '  '  ''  '  '  ‘  J'  '  '  '  "•  ••  "i-  'Y-.J?  -A’:.  -| 

ness  with  his  former  self  be  left  to  the 

'  A  k~'"  c*  *  J.s.  JLjLJJjCS 

patient,  to  warrant,  in  loose  conversation, 
though  not  indeed  in  the  philosophical 
acceptation  of  the  terms  f  shewn  by  expe- 
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rience,”  the  remark,  that  the  man  remains, 
such  as  he  was,  before  he  had  lost  part  of 


his  brain. 


rf 


\  1 1 , 


Now  it  has  never  occurred  to  me  to  meet 


with  an  instance,  in  which  this  general  as¬ 
sertion  of  experience  in  proof  of  a  destruc¬ 
tion  of  brain  without  injury  to  intellect, 
had  been  thus  verified  in  its  philosophical 
extent. 

One  physiological  fact  I  must  notice  on 
this  point.  If  the  brain  be  considered  the 
organ  of  intellect,  it  is  quite  evident,  that  it 
must  also  be  considered  a  double  organ. 
The  two  hemispheres  must  be  viewed,  as 
each  a  brain,  one  not  less  separate  from  the 
other,  in  respect  to  thought,  than  an  eye, 
with  the  cerebral  substance  from  which  it 

i,  -  . 

originates,  is  separate  from  its  fellow,  in 
respect  to  sight.  Nor  need  this  supposition 
lessen  our  confidence  in  the  unity  of  the 
operations  of  thought,  any  more  than  the 
corresponding  fact,  in  regard  to  sight,  in¬ 
terferes  with  the  unity  of  this  sense.  At 


the  same  time,  this  supposition  accounts  for 
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any  intellectual  soundness,  that  may  be  re¬ 
tained,  in  spite  of  a  diminution  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  brain,  provided  this  diminution 
should  have  taken  place  on  only  one  of  its 
sides.  of  im  Hiiw 

I  am  not  assuming,  that  the  positions  of 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  are  true ;  but,  if  they 
are,  I  apprehend,  that  they  leave  this  subject 
much  more  plain,  than  they  found  it.  For, 
before  the  time  of  these  gentlemen,  the 
closeness  of  connexion  between  the  think¬ 
ing  principle  and  the  brain  had  been  fully 
appreciated.  Again,  before  their  time,  the 
apparently  contradictory  fact  was  known, 
that  portions  of  the  brain  had  been  removed 
without  any  marked  injury  to  the  patient’s 
intellect.  Now  surely  this  removal  of  por¬ 
tions  of  brain,  attended  by  no  apparent 
injury  to  the  intellect,  tallies  very  well  with 
a  theory,  that  would  parcel  out  the  brain 
£  into  organs  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
appropriated,  as  far  as  the  intellect  is  con¬ 
cerned,  to  its  separate  “  manifestations.” 
idi  atruioooB  noiji  r  1  *  -:>fm  t  nnsa  *m1. 
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u  Certainly*,  of  the  parts  specified  by 
u  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  every  one  has  in  its 
“  turn  been  found  wanting  without  any  de- 
“  ficiency  in  that  intellectual  faculty,  which 
“  they  would  represent  it  either  to  produce 
“  or  to  sustain*!*.” 

This  remark,  if  it  be  the  result  of  expe¬ 
rience,  certainly  strikes  a  very  forcible  blow ; 
but,  unfortunately,  not  in  the  direction  in 
which  you  aim  it.  It  affects,  not  the  truth 
of  Messrs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim’s  theories, 
but  their  applicableness  to  the  purpose  of 
discovering  character .  In  the  point  which 
you  notice,  the  organs  assigned  to  our  ten- 

*  Remarks,  p.  100. 

*[*  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a  friend,  that  this 
remark  refers  to  destruction  of  organs  by  violence  or 
disease,  and  not  to  their  imperfect  development.  I 
have,  however,  understood  and  replied  to  it  in  the  latter 
sense.  To  have  taken  it  in  the  former  sense  would  have 
been  to  impute  to  its  author  a  supposition  which  he  could 
not  have  indulged  in ;  that  the  nicest  research  has  been 
repeatedly  made  into  the  principles  of  the  human  mind, 
under  circumstances  the  most  calculated  to  preclude  any 
such  research. 


deneies  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  are  indeed 
singularly  true  to  the  nature  of  these  ten¬ 
dencies,  as  long  ago  explained  by  moralists. 
Thus  our  natural  tendencies  and  capacities, 
even  where  they  exist  but  in  a  small  degree, 
can,  by  repeated  exertions,  be  rendered  the 
basis  of  energetic  faculties ;  and,  again,  where 
they  are  originally  powerful,  can  be  rendered 
inert  if  discouraged  by  circumstances,  or 
contravened  by  opposite  properties. 

With  regard  to  the  applicableness  of  the 
theory  in  question  to  the  making  discoveries 
in  character,  this  may  indeed  be  safely 
doubted.  On  the  same  principle  we  might 
also  doubt,  whether  the  most  perfect  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  moral  signs,  by  which 
natural  tendencies  and  properties  are  in¬ 
dicated,  would  enable  an  attentive  observer 
to  conjecture,  what  habits  have  been  formed 
upon  the  basis  of  these  tendencies  in  parti¬ 
cular  individuals.  But  our  doubts  relative 
to  the  applicableness  of  such  knowledge,  as 
I  have  supposed  in  the  moral  philosopher, 
would  not  oblige  us  to  deny  the  justness  of 
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the  principles,  on  which  his  theory  has, been 
constructed. 

“  An  instance  is  indeed  upon  record,”  you 
proceed  to  observe,  “  of  a  child  who  lived 

“  tor  emit 

»ol  jifw 


months,  and  could  hear  and 


'i  ft* 


“  see,  and  yet,  upon  dissection,  but  a  slight 
“  vestige  of  brain  could  be  found.” 


,  . 


uu 


if 


is  a  remark/ which,  in  the  eye  of  a 
person  totally  ignorant  of  physiology,  might 
appear  to  break  up  the  connexion  between 
the  brain  and  the  mind ;  but  which  has  no 


reference  to  the  particular  doctrines  of  Gall 
and  Spurzheim.  Its  real  tendency  is,  how- 
ever,  to  strengthen  this  connexion  between 


mind  and  matter,  until  at  least  you  should 
have  pointed  out,  that  this  small  portion  of 
brain  did  not  contain  the  origin  of  the  nerves 

■At  0*10  $$  V  01  ,  i  , 

ot  seeing  and  hearing. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  in  your 
m  i  bon,  .  „  .  , 

reasoning,  sir,  that  occasionally  it  proves  too 

much  ;  and  that,  if  adm  itted  in  its  full  force, 

it  would  weaken  our  belief  in  an  obvious 

. 

intimacy  of  connexion  between  the  brain 
and  the  mind. 
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44  Extreme*  cases,”  you  go  on  to  observe, 

•  #  0  J  ?9JQrFTJ3P- 

44  at  all  times  prove  but  little  ;  and,  from  the 
“  present  instance,  we  can  only 


that  a 

.  . .  ....  ,  . 

44  temporary  existence  is  possible  with  a  very 

bV  •  .  nil* 

44  minute  portion  ot  the  brain.  While,  on 
44  the  other  hand,  the  early  death  of  the 
44  child  is  a  clear  proof  that  such  an  exist- 
44  ence  must  be  speedily  concluded.  It  is 
44  not,  however,  by  extreme  cases,  but  by 
44  much  more  common  facts,  that  the  ftimsii 

J  iS 

44  theories  of  these  German  Illuminati  are  to 
44  be  demolished.  It  might  have  been  ex- 
44  pected,  that  the  eminent  physiologists  of 

1  X.  O  -  j  ;  * 

44  the  day  would  have  come  forward  in  a 
44  body  to  expose  the  absurdities  ot  a  system, 
44  which  was  at  one  time  gaining  ground  in 

v  _  O  O  O 

44  the  country  ;  especially  when  they  were  all 

L  *'  **  :  T  tSIOB  1 

“  in  possession  of  those  undoubted  facts, 
.  .  .  .  " 

44  which  would  have  levelled  it  with  the 

v..,:  a  ■■■■■  \  ?  ;  .;rf& 

64  ground.  Excepting  in  a  very  few  instances, 
64  this  master-piece  of  empiricism  appears  to 
44  have  been  treated  with  peculiar  delicacy.” 

-t.jLhoJ.V-*  Or  Jl  Li  vv  ‘  -- if.  iAI  .  "■-*  ■'  *  - 
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If,  sir,  your  acquaintance  with  that  emi¬ 
nent  body,  the  physiologists  of  the  united 
kingdom,  were  very  extensive,  you  would, 
I  think,  be  aware  that  these  gentlemen  are 
not,  more  than  other  philosophers,  disposed 
to  spare  those  out  of  their  own  number,  or 
in  the  ranks  of  foreign  nations,  who  distin- 
guish  themselves  by  egregious  blunders  and 
absurdities  ;  and,  if  they  have  not  come  for¬ 
ward  in  a  body  to  expose  the  absurdities  of 
this  system,  you  would  be  led  to  conjecture 
that  they  are  not  all  of  them  convinced  of 
the  existence  of  these  absurdities. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  cranio- 
logical  theory,  Doctors  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
are,  at  least,  acute  anatomical  observers,  and 
men  of  original  and  ingenious  thought.  So 
much  for  their  claims,  on  the  score  of  in- 
tellect,  to  the  title  of  empirics,  which  you 
have  conferred  on  them.  It  is  true  that  an 
anonymous  suffrage  is  not  of  much  value; 
but  mine  will  borrow  strength  from  the 
concurrence  of  my  physiological  readers. 
With  regard  to  moral  requisites,  I  can  speak 
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of  only  one  of  these  gentlemen  from  per- 
sonal  knowledge.  Dr.  Spurzheim  is  a  very 
honest  man,  and  very  zealous  for  what  he 
considers  the  cause  of  truth.  Whether 
these  qualities  may  place  him  at  that  point 
in  the  scale  of  morals,  at  which  he  may 
safely  be  called  “  the  author  of  a  master¬ 
piece  of  empiricism/5  is  a  question  which  I 
leave  for  your  farther  consideration. 

It  has  not  been  my  object  to  defend  the 
craniological  theory  in  general,  and  as  a 

with  point¬ 
ing  out  such  errors  as  occur  to  me  in  the 
arguments,  by  which  you  imagine  yourself 

IS  * 

to  have  exposed  these  speculations.  It 
were  needless  to  remark,  that  I  do  not  go 
along  with  you  in  the  following  triumphant 
conclusion  as  applied  to  them .  i 

66  So#  inconsistent  with  reason  is  every 
“  attempt,  which  has  been  made  to  reduce 
“  our  thoughts  to  a  material  origin,  and  to 


whole.  I  have  contented  myself 


*  Remarks,  p.  101. 
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identify  our  understandings  with  any  part 
66  of  our  corporeal  frame 

Much  more  inconsistent  with  reason,  and 
much  more  prejudicial  are  the  attempts  of 
those,  who  would  adduce,  in  support  of  the 
distinction  between  mind  and  matter,  such 

*  Let  the  German  illuminati  here  be  heard  in  their 
own  cause ;  for  they  are  likely  to  suffer,  if  defended 
against  an  enemy,  by  one  who  is  no  partizan.  64  When 
44  our  antagonists  maintain,  that  we  are  materialists, r/  says 
Dr.  Spurzheim,  44  they  ought  to  prove  that  we  teach  that 
44  there  is  nothing  but  matter.  The  falsehood  of  this  uc- 
44  cusation  is  very  obvious  by  the  following  consideration : 
44  The  expression  organ  designates  an  instrument,  by 
44  means  of  which  some  faculty  manifests  itself.  The 
44  muscles,  for  example,  are  the  organs  of  voluntary  mo* 
44  tion  ;  but  the  muscles  are  not  the  moving  power.  The 
44  eyes  are  the  organ  of  sight ;  but  the  eyes  are  not  the 
44  faculty  of  seeing.  We  separate  the  faculties  of  the 
44  soul,  or  of  the  mind,  from  the  organs;  and  we  consider 
44  the  cerebral  parts  as  the  organs  of  these  faculties ;  viz. 
44  as  the  instruments,  by  means  of  which  these  faculties 
44  manifest  themselves.  Even  the  adversaries  of  our 
44  doctrines  must  so  far  admit  the  dependence  (f  the  soul 
44  on  the  body?* — Physiognomical  System.  Lond.  A.  D„ 
1815,  p.  121. 
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arguments  as  I  have  been  unwillingly  com¬ 
bating.  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  you  are  little 
aware  of  their  tendency  to  produce  the 
very  evils,  which  you  would  avert.  Thus  a 
well  meaning  believer  in  the  doctrines  of 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  is  contented  to  accept 
your  opinion,  as  to  the  consistency  of  these 
doctrines  with  religious  truths.  He  is  at 
once,  unnecessarily,  placed  in  the  most  pain- 

ful  dilemma.  He  must  renounce  the  con- 

- 

victions  of  his  understanding  relative  to  the 
misrepresented  doctrine,  or  he  must  make 
an  admission  very  dangerous  to  his  con¬ 
tinuing  a  Christian ,  that  he  is  already  a 
Materialist.  He  is,  indeed,  unlikely  to  sus¬ 
pect  a  third  case  in  the  dilemma;  namely, 
that  the  Christian  advocate  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge  has  misled  him  in  an 
explicit  assertion,  which  has  conveyed  the 
imputation  of  materialism  to  doctrines  en¬ 
tirely  guiltless  of  such  principles. 

It  has  been  ordained  by  a  wise  Pro¬ 
vidence,  that,  in  this  stage  of  our  existence, 
our  immaterial  and  our  material  principles, 

E 
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however  distinct  in  essence,  shall  be  placed 
in  the  most  intimate  connexion.  Let  us 
not  encroach  upon  their  mutual  dependency 
in  maintaining  their  essential  distinctness. 
This  latter  admission  certainly  renders  the 
doctrines  of  physiology  consistent  with  the 
promises  of  revelation.  To  attempt  at 
proving  more  would  be  to  weaken  this  main 
position  by  the  taking  untenable  grounds, 
and,  in  an  unprofitable  zeal  for  religion,  to 
throw  into  the  shade  that  mysterious  union 
of  matter  and  spirit,  which  is  in  itself  a 
permanently  miraculous  proof  of  a  divine 
agency. 

It  is  very  true,  sir,  that  you  have  more 
than  once  expressed  your  belief  in  the  in¬ 
timate  connexion  of  mind  and  body ;  but 
what  matters  it,  that  you  have  expressed 
this  belief,  if  your  arguments  have  con¬ 
travened  it  ? 


S' 
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I  have  hitherto  considered  your  reason¬ 
ing,  as  having  for  its  ultimate  object  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  distinctness,  or  the  independency 
of  the  thinking  principle,  in  relation  to 
matter.  I  now  venture  to  follow  you,  where 
you  point  out,  or  imagine  yourself  to  point 
out,  this  independency,  with  a  view  to  sub¬ 
stantiating  an  ulterior  point,  namely,  the 
immortality  of  the  mind. 

“  If #  then,”  you  observe,  “  we  are  war- 
“  ranted  in  concluding,  that  the  understand- 
“  ing  is  not  dependent  on  the  brain,  we 
“  shall  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
“  the  life,  or  the  inherent  activity  of  these 
66  two  distinct  substances,  will  terminate  to- 
“  gether ;  or  that  the  dissolution  of  their 
connexion  will  be  the  destruction  of  both.” 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  by  no  means 
warranted  to  conclude,  from  any  thing  that 
we  know,  that  the  understanding  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  brain ,  still,  sir,  we  leave  these 

#  Vide  Remarks,  p.  103,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter,  in  as  far  as  it  relates  to  this  subject. 
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two  principles  in  a  relation  completely  com- 
patible  with  the  doctrines  of  immortality. 

“  We#  know/’  you  proceed  to  observe, 
“  upon  what  our  external  life  depends,  and 
“  we  know  when  the  organization  of  certain 
“  parts  of  our  body  is  disturbed,  that  the 
“  life  which  depends  upon  it  will  cease. 
“  But  we  do  not  know  upon  what  our  in- 
“  tellectual  life  depends ;  we  only  know  that 
“  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  same.  We 
66  have  ilo  reason,  therefore,  to  suppose,  that 
“  when  organization  is  disturbed,  our  intel- 
“  lectual  life  will  be  annihilated.  All,  that 
“  we  can  conclude  from  the  destruction  of 
“  the  external  organ,  is,  that  the  thinking 
“  principle  will  then  be  separated  from  all 
“  communication  with  the  external  world, 
“  when  the  link  of  its  connexion  is  thus 
“  dissolved.  But  it  does  not  follow,  be- 
“  cause  a  being  is  incapable  of  expressing 
“  its  thoughts,  th^it  it  therefore  ceases  to 
“  think.” 

These  speculations  respecting  an  intellec- 

*  Remarks,  p.  103. 


tual  and  an  external  life,  are  connected  with 
your  peculiar  notions  on  the  independency 
of  mind  and  matter.  They  wo  uld  not  suggest 
themselves  to  those,  who  should  hold  on 
this  subject  a  contrary  position.  Certainly, 
the  independent  existence  of  mind  and 
matter  once  proved,  we  should  readily  ad¬ 
mit,  that  the  destruction  of  the  one  principle 
need  involve  no  destruction  of  the  other. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  obvious  depend¬ 
ency  involves  nothing  contradictory  to  the 
supposition  that  mind  survives  matter.  Its 
direct  and  conclusive  proof  is  derived  from 
revelation. 

In  the  course  of  this  chapter  of  your 
treatise,  arguments  are  adduced,  which  aim 
at  rendering  the  immortality  of  the  mind 
a  probable  fact,  by  pointing  out  its  inde¬ 
pendency  on  the  body.  This  independency 
is  exhibited  in  the  unperturbed  state  which 
mind  sometimes  enjoys  under  acute  cor¬ 
poreal  agony  #,  and  in  its  occasional  strength 
in  old  age,  and  at  the  hour  of  death. 

*  Even  under  the  acutest  agonies  of  which  our  frame 
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If  your  speculations  on  these  subjects 
should  be  convicted  of  error,  you  will  con¬ 
cur  with  me  in  regretting,  that  a  fact,  which 
can  be  made  so  clear  to  the  Christian’s  eye, 
as  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  should  have 
been  brought  forward  in  company  with  these 
speculations. 

In  regard,  sir,  to  the  three  above-men¬ 
tioned  points,  in  which  you  discover  inde¬ 
pendency  of  mind  in  respect  to  matter,— let 
me  first  observe,  that  the  facts  are  unusual, 
that  the  opposite  state  of  the  case  is  the 
more  frequent  one,  that  it  is  infinitely  more 

is  capable,  the  mind  is  often  tranquil  and  undisturbed. 
66  If  we  pursue  the  progress  of  disease  to  the  very  hour 
44  of  death,  we  shall  see  this  in  a  still  stronger  point  of 
44  view. — Here  then  we  have  the  strongest  possible  pre- 
44  sumption,  that  the  thinking  principle  shall  survive  the 
44  frail  and  perishing  system  of  organs,  with  which  it  was 
44  connected.1’  Remarks  on  Scepticism,  p.  105 — 6.  44  In 
44  age,  as  in  disease  at  an  earlier  period,  the  mind  has 
44  appeared  to  be  endowed  with  a  strength  and  clearness 
44  of  intellectual  vision,  increasing  gradually,  as  the  mo - 
44  merit  of  its  emancipation  from  the  body  zcas  now  ap- 
“  proachingy  Remarks,  p.  109.  See  the  entire  context 
of  these  extracts. 
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common  for  the  mind  to  be  agitated  and 
discomposed  by  pain,  and  to  become  weak 
as  death  approaches.  The  fact,  in  your 
way  of  estimating  correspondency  between 
the  states  of  body  and  mind,  is  much  more 
frequently  against  you,  than  it  is  in  your 
favour. 

I  may  next  observe,  that  there  are  many 
points,  in  which,  from  what  we  know  of 
physiology  in  its  reference  to  mind,  we 
might  expect,  a  priori ,  that  the  strength  of 
the  intellect  should  not  keep  pace  with  the 
vital  powers  of  the  brain ;  and  this,  owing 
to  the  dependency  of  intellect  upon  matter . 
Thus,  in  disease  there  is  often  a  certain  tur- 
bulency  and  confusedness  of  thought  appa¬ 
rently  occasioned  by  determination  of  blood 
to  the  brain.  This  is  removed  as  the  action 
of  the  heart  becomes  more  feeble.  Thus 
the  same  bodily  affection  may  usher  in 
death,  and  remove  its  cloud  from  the  in¬ 
tellect. 

This  remark  clears  the  way  for  a  position, 
which  appears  to  me  very  reasonable ;  that 
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the  intellect  may  be  dependent  on  certain 
affections  of  the  brain,  yet  need  not  corre¬ 
spond  in  energy  with  the  vital  powers  of 
this  organ.  It  is  surely  conceivable,  that 
there  should  be  a  relation  between  thought 
and  the  brain  in  some  points,  without  its 
being  extended  to  all  other  points  of  view, 
in  which  the  brain  may  be  contemplated 

Considering  the  mass  of  evidence  which 
exists  in  favour  of  the  dependent  state  of 
mind,  (at  present  established)  in  relation  to 
matter,  it  appears  to  me,  that  you  might  as 
reasonably  argue  to  the  independency  of 
life  upon  the  brain,  from  its  not  always  cor¬ 
responding  in  energy  with  the  intellect,  as  to 
the  independency  of  intellect  on  the  brain, 

*  I  make  the  following  conjectural  remark  for  no  other 
purpose  than  in  order  to  illustrate  my  meaning  on  this 
point.  The  brain  may  be  considered  in  relation  either  to 
its  vascular  system,  or  to  its  solid  matter.  The  mental 
powers  may  correspond,  in  completeness,  primarily  with 
its  nervous  matter,  secondarily  and  less  closely  with  its 
vascular  system.  The  vital  principle  may  be  in  the 
reverse  relation  to  this  organ. 
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from  its  not  corresponding  in  energy  with 
the  vital  principle. 

It  appears  to  me,  indeed,  a  very  arbitrary 
process,  by  which  you  would  weaken,  in  old 
age,  or  at  the  hour  of  death,  the  connexion 
which  had  been  subsisting  throughout  life, 
between  mind  and  body.  The  phenomena 
for  which  you  would  account  by  this  as¬ 
sumption,  do  not  in  reality  ask,  that  any 
law  of  the  animal  economy  should  be  vio¬ 
lated  for  such  a  purpose ;  at  all  events  they 
may  occur,  though  spirit  should  retain  un¬ 
broken  and  undimiirished  its  connexion 
with  matter.  You  need  not  emancipate 
mind  from  body,  or  assume  that  this  eman¬ 
cipation  is  beginning,  in  order  to  account  for 
the  light  before  death ,  any  more  than  in 
order  to  reconcile  with  probability  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  dreaming. 

As  far  as  the  above  reasoning  is  admitted, 
it  obviously  forbids  us  to  draw  inferences  in 
favour  of  immortality  from  the  independent 
nature  which  you  attribute  to  mind ;  since 
the  position  that  it  is  thus  independent  is 
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so  far  from  being  tenable  on  physiological 
grounds.  Nor  need  we  ask  for  such  con¬ 
clusions  in  favor  of  immortality.  Certainly, 
as  far  as  the  question  of  materialism  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  may  rest  contented  with  an  ad¬ 
mission,  that  will  not  liberate  the  mind  from 
its  existing  dependency  on  matter:  it  is 
unnecessary,  that  we  should  prove  any  point 
beyond  their  essential  distinctness.  Mean¬ 
while  it  appears  to  me,  that  your  argument, 
to  which  I  have  adverted  at  the  beginning 
of  this  letter,  leaves  us  bound  by  the  rules 
of  just  philosophy  to  admit,  that  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  mind  must  not  be  viewed  as 
properties  of  matter. 

Allow  me,  sir,  to  observe,  that  the  above 
conclusion  secures  to  you  a  point  of  tran¬ 
scendent  importance.  Revelation  bids  you 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The 
acknowledged  distinctness  of  mind  and  mat¬ 
ter  prevents  any  obstacle  arising  to  this  belief 
from  physiology.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
intellectual  principle  be  no  more  than  a 
phenomenon  of  matter,  then  the  mind  pe~ 
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rishes  when  the  body  dies.  Thus  revelation 
would  apparently  force  our  belief  in  regard 
to  the  fact,  that  mind  survives  its  corporeal 
organs,  if  the  supposition  of  the  materialist 
were  founded  in  truth ;  while,  agreeably  to 
those  views  which  recognize  the  distinctness 
of  matter  and  mind,  it  only  informs  and 
enlightens  us. 

Allow  me,  sir,  to  suggest,  that  if  indeed, 
by  breaking  up  the  present  dependency  of 
mind  upon  matter,  you  should  bring  the 
conclusions  of  physiology  into  closer  contact 
than  I  have  allowed  them  with  the  doctrines 
of  revelation,  this  advantage  is  not  without 
a  counterbalancing  weight ;  since,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  it  tends  to  weaken  that  argument 
in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  revelation, 
which  is  founded  on  the  matter  revealed 
being  inaccessible  to  human  reason. 

If  you  could  prove,  that  it  would  be  un- 
philosophical  to  suppose  from  human  know¬ 
ledge  that  the  soul  dies  with  the  body,  you 
would  go  far  towards  rendering  a  revelation 
from  God  on  this  point  unnecessary. 
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In  the  above  remarks,  sir,  I  have  left  un¬ 
noticed  the  many  excellences  of  your  work : 
to  have  brought  them  forward  would  have 
been  superfluous,  as  well  as  foreign  to  my 
avowed  object.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there 
exist  in  this  work  any  other  errors,  than 
those  which  I  have  attempted  to  point  out, 
they  are  nothing  to  me.  I  would  not  ani¬ 
madvert  on  the  champion  of  religion,  except 
where  his  misconceptions  should  appear 
liable  to  prejudice  the  sacred  cause.  I  can 
indeed  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of 
sorrow,  with  which  he  would  hear,  that  this 
cause  was  suffering  at.  an  important  point, 
from  faults  detected  in  his  superfluous  ar¬ 
guments  or  inferences,  and  converted  into 
arms  against  those,  which  are  at  once  le¬ 
gitimate  and  essentially  important. 


THE  END 
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